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Steffens:  ‘Look  to  past’ 


BY  Nicole  Johanningmeier 

Dr.  Stephen  Steffens,  associate  professor  of 
education  and  psychology  at  Concordia  College, 
Bronxville,  NY,  challenged  all  to  look  forward  at 
the  past  as  they  back  into  the  future  at  his  bac¬ 
calaureate/commencement  sermon  on  Sunday. 

"By  facing  the  past,  we  are  aware  of  answers 
others  have  used,"  Steffens  said,  "because  the 
answers  have  all  been  found." 

He  said  that  when  we  study  math  and  science. 


Dr.  Stephen  Steffens 


we  study  solutions  that  have  already  been  found 
and  that  this  has  merit. 

“It  is  foolish  to  look  at  the  future  and  not  consid¬ 
er  how  our  ancestors  solved  problems,"  Steffens 
said.  “Otherwise  we  will  have  no  guidance  into  the 
unknown  future.” 

Steffens  admitted  that  this  concept  of  looking 
forward  at  the  past  and  not  the  future  “doesn’t  feel 
right.”  He  said,  though,  that  if  we  are  looking  at  the 
past,  then  logically  the  future  is  behind  us. 

“h  will  take  skill  to  look  into  the  future  with  confi¬ 
dence,"  he  said,  “but  looking  at  the  past  will  help 
us  know  what  to  do  now." 

Steffens  learned  to  face  the  future  this  way 
while  he  taught  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Guinea. 
He  made  several  references  to  the  people  there 
and  even  spoke  in  native  tongue. 

Steffens  is  the  father  of  graduate  Kevin 
Steffens.  Other  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  graduates 
are  Steven  Alley,  Dwayne  Bahe,  Dawn  Basque, 
Mark  Beckman,  Michylyn  Bingham,  Christine 
Cathcart,  Leslie  Ehrig,  Brenda  Everson,  Gretchen 
Fenneman,  Stacy  Franken,  Kristin  Gannett, 
Kristine  Gould,  Julie  Hess,  Kathryn  Hofsommer, 
Todd  Holtz,  Kerry  Kahler,  David  Kamp,  Mary 
Lampe,  Celeste  Matute,  Matthew  Meier,  Yuko 
Ogura,  Pamela  Otto,  Daniel  Parson,  Mary  Paup, 
Dawn  Posegate,  James  Praska,  Sara  Reinecke, 
DeAnna  Sheldahl,  Kelly  Skogebo  and  David  Van 
Winkle. 

Kurt  DeVore  and  Scott  Olson  earned  Bachelor 
of  Music  Education  Degrees. 


FAMILY  TIES — Gretchen  Fenneman  receives  her  diploma  from 
her  father,  Dr.  Glenn  Fenneman,  professor  of  mathamatics,  at 
December  baccalaureate  and  commencement  Sunday. 


Fall  1991  Final 
Exam  Schedule 


Tuesday,  Dec.  17 

8:30 to  10:30a.m.  MWF7:45 
(Period  1) 

1:30 to 3:30p.m.  MWFOajn. 

(Period  2) 

6to6pjii.  Tuesday 

Eve.  Classes 

Wednesday,  Dec.  18 

8:30  to  10:30  a.m.  MWF12:00 
(Period  4) 

1:30 to 3:30 pjn.  MWF1:15 
(Period  5) 

6  to  8  pjTi.  Wednesday 

Eve.  Classes 

Thursday,  Dec.  19 

8:30 to  10:30a.m.  TH11:00 
(Period  8) 

1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  MWF10:4S 
(Period  3) 

6  to  8  p.m.  Thursday 

Eve.  Classes 

To  be  announced  in  class 
TH  2:50  (Period  10) 

« SAC  study  break  will  be  held 
Monday  In  Players'  Theatre  8:30 
tolO  p.m.  Domino's  pizza  will  be 
served.  Twister  will  be  played  at 
8:30  with  three  $25  prizes. 


Educator  explains  city’s  problems 

Dubuque  needs  unity,  says  Greer 


BY  Rachel  Hoffman 

“Unity  and  purpose  of  any  people  can 
make  a  positive  impact,”  said  Dr.  Jerome 
Greer,  principal  of  Irving  Elementary  School 
in  Dubuque. 

Greer  spoke  at  Wartburg  during  commu¬ 
nity  time  Tuesday. 

Greer  came  to  Dubuque  in  July  because 
he  was  offered  the  position  at  Irving.  He 
describes  himself  as  an  early  childhood  spe¬ 
cialist. 

At  the  time  Greer  decided  to  take  the  job; 
he  had  seven  other  contracts  offered  to  him. 

“Jerome  Greer  was  not  employed  merely 
because  he  was  black,”  he  said. 

Greer  said  he  has  a  significant  education 
and  background  in  early  childhood  educa¬ 
tion. 

“I  am  not  a  token  black,  but  I  am  top  qual¬ 
ity  working  at  a  mid-level  job,"  he  said. 

"I  am  obviously  a  new  prerson  into  a  city 
that  obviously  has  problems." 

Greer  offered  some  background  of 
racism  in  Dubuque.  He  said  it  dates  back  to 
the  conflicts  with  the  Roman  (Irish)  Catholic 


and  German  Catholic  churches  in  Dubuque 
in  the  1800s. 

During  the  1950s,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
began  burning  crosses  as  a  sign  of  hatred 
toward  blacks,  said  Greer.  Also,  a  sheriff 
would  be  at  the  train  station  with  the  specific 
job  of  being  sure  that  no  blacks  got  off  the 
train.  The  few  blacks  who  somehow  arrived 
in  Dubuque  were  denied  employment  for  a 
while.  When  they  were  given  employment,  it 
was  in  controlled  numbers.  Blacks  lived  in 
special  parts  of  town. 

According  to  Greer,  today  blacks  live 
anywhere  they  can  afford. 

Dubuque  has  a  total  population  of 
60,000,  but  only  331  residents  are  black. 
This  past  summer,  the  city  decided  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  program  that  would  bring  100  black 
families  to  Dubuque  in  the  next  five  years. 
This  constructive  integration  program  has 
received  violent  criticism. 

A  direct  attack,  in  the  form  of  a  burning 
cross,  was  made  on  a  woman  and  her  fami¬ 
ly.  At  least  10  cross  burnings  have  taken 
place. 


Greer  cited  reasons  for  the  problems  in 
Dubuque. 

“Nobody  thought  about  race  prejudice 
because  nobody  thought  they  had  to." 

Now  Greer  says  that  the  prejudice  is 
being  expressed  by  young  white  maies  who 
say  they  just  want  to  protect  whites.  They 
have  formed  a  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  White 
People. 

“They  are  not  racist  because  of  hate,  but 
because  of  lack  of  exposure  to  blacks,"  he 
said. 

The  constructive  integration  program 
would  expose  Dubuque  residents  to  blacks. 
However,  some  say  that  the  blacks  would  be 
taking  jobs  from  whites. 

Greer  said  this  is  not  true. 

“There  is  no  displacement  theory 
because  the  jobs  have  to  be  filled  anyway." 

Greer  said  that  blacks  are  not  being 
rounded  up  for  these  positions. 

He  said  that  blacks  would  want  to  come 
to  Dubuque  because  it  is  a  beautiful  city  with 
an  excellent  education  system. 


Wartburg  begins  degree  evaluations 


BY  Paul  Everding 

Wartburg  is  embarking  on  the  first  step  toward  accreditation  of  its 
programs,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  James  Pence,  dean  of  faculty, 
and  the  Academic  Planning  Committee. 

This  would  mean  that  the  value  of  Wartburg  graduates’  diplomas 
would  increase  and  it  would  be  easier  for  graduates  to  enroil  in  grad¬ 
uate  schools  across  the  nation. 

Even  though  Wartburg,  as  a  coilege,  is  accreditted  the  majority  of 
its  programs  are  not. 

The  process  started  last  year  when  Pence  recommended  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  method  to  systematically  review  Wartburg’s  academic 
programs.  The  current  process  is  experimental,  a  “pilot  program"  in 
Pence’s  words,  that  wiil  evaluate  each  program  once  every  five 
years. 

Wartburg  currently  has  no  such  process  for  evaluating  its  pro¬ 
grams  to  see  if  they  meet  the  college’s  goals.  A  commitment  to  such 
reviews  is  stated  in  the  Decade  of  Opportunity’s  strategic  plan  and  is 
also  encouraged  by  the  North  Central  Association,  of  which  Wartburg 
is  a  member. 

“We  have  to  demonstrate  for  North  Central  that  we  are  meeting 
our  objectives  as  a  college,”  Pence  said.  “We  have  to  prove  we  are 


doing  what  we’re  saying  in  the  mission  statement." 

But  there  is  still  a  lot  of  confusbn  on  campus,  with  several  stu¬ 
dents— especially  physics  majors— afraid  that  their  programs  of 
study  will  be  cut,  much  like  what  is  happening  at  the  state  universities 
due  to  budget  cutbacks. 

“I  talked  to  Dean  Pence  a  while  ago  and  he  assured  me  that 
physics  was  not  cut,"  said  Kerri  Blobaum,  '94,  a  chemistry  and  math 
secondary  education  major.  “But  it  seems  [to  me)  there  is  a  pretty 
good  possibiiity  it  will  be  cut." 

Arthur  Frick,  head  of  the  art  department,  has  no  fears  that  the  art 
program  will  be  scaled  back,  despite  the  low  number  of  art  majors  at 
Wartburg.  “It’s  good  we’re  doing  this;  it  will  help  the  college  and  the 
programs,"  he  said. 

Pence  pointed  to  the  fact  that  this  type  of  evaluation  process  is 
“common  in  higher  education.” 

By  reviewing  each  program,  Wartburg  will  become  eligible  for 
accreditation.  As  a  member  of  North  Central  Wartburg  must  have 
regular  reviews  to  be  accredited  by  the  NCA,  Pence  said. 

Accreditation  comes  in  two  forms,  regional  and  program  specific. 

•  Story  continued  on  page  3 
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Editorial 

First  Amendment: 
Foundation  of  our 
American  rights 

Congrtss  sfali maf^t  no  [aw  resputing  an  estaBtisfi- 
ment  of  ntigion,  or  profiiBiting  tfie  free  epcercise  there¬ 
of;  or  aSridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press; 
or  the  right  of  the  peopU  peaceaBCy  to  ossemBU,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of grievances. 

Just  45  simple  words — words  which  a 
large  number  of  Americans  don’t  recog¬ 
nize.  A  nationwide  survey  conducted  this 
year  revealed  that  59  percent  of  Americans 
feel  government  should  have  some  power 
of  censorship,  while  over  one-quarter 
believe  that  the  freedom  of  speech  does 
not  apply  to  newspapers. 

Most  students  aged  15-24  say  they 
would  surrender  freedom  of  the  press  first 
if  America  were  invaded  and  they  were 
forced  to  give  up  a  freedom.  Only  three 
percent  say  they  would  keep  that  freedom. 
If  you  suspect  that  something  is  amiss  in 
America,  you  are  correct. 

While  the  nation  celebrated  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  whole 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  15,  journalists  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  the  First  Amendment  in 
particular. 

The  First  Amendment  is  something  we 
as  Americans  cannot  take  for  granted.  It  is 
“the  matrix,  the  indispensible  condition  of 
nearly  every  other  form  of  freedom,”  in  the 
words  of  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo.  The  First 
Amendment  makes  the  other  nine  free¬ 
doms  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  possible,  it  affects 
every  aspect  of  our  lives — from  casual  con¬ 
versation  with  friends  to  protesting  tuition 
hikes  at  colleges. 

"Our  liberty  depends  on  freedom  of  the 
press,”  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson,  “and  that 
cannot  be  limited  without  being  lost.” 
Jefferson  was  an  astute  man,  who  also 
said  he  would  choose  “newspapers  without 
a  government’  over  a  “government  without 
newspapers”  any  day. 

The  First  Amendment  protects  the 
unpopular,  the  ideas  and  opinions  that  tran¬ 
scend  the  mainstream.  It  applies  not  only 
to  written  and  spoken  communication,  but 
to  nonverbal  as  well.  The  First  Amendment 
also  protects  our  right  to  remain  silent  and 
our  right  to  listen. 

If  we  as  citizens  fail  to  recognize  and 
exercise  these  rights  and  if  we  do  not  fight 
to  maintain  them,  then  the  next  step  is 
oppression. 
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Lecturing  on  self-esteem 

Haines  proud  of  Wl  crown 


BY  Brenda  Haines 

I  walked  into  a  classroom  several  weeks  ago  and  a 
little  boy  gasped.  Taken  aback,  he  covered  his  mouth 
with  one  little  hand,  turned  to  his  friend  and  said,  “OH! 
There’s  Barbie!” 

As  I  think  about  it,  I  laugh,  even  now. ..although  I 
know  there  is  more  to  it  than  this  one  I'rttle  guy.  I  think  it 
is  a  common  misconception — people  believe  Miss 
Wisconsin  is  Barbie.  I  know  and  those  who  know  me 
know  I  am  definitely  not  Barbie.  (I  like  my  men  taller  than 
Ken!) 

I  have  never  aspired  to  be  Barbie  and  never  will.  That 
is  why  I  got  involved  in  the  Miss  America  program  rather 
than  other  pageants. 

The  Miss  America  Organization  rewards  talent  and 
intelligence  with  scholarships.  Other  pageants  are  tradi¬ 
tional  “beauty  pageants” — rewarding  built  bimbos  big 
beautiful  prizes. 

That's  not  to  say  we  don’t  try  to  look  our  best.  We  just 
seek  to  keep  the  brains  above  the  beauty. 

We  in  the  Miss  America  program  believe  we  are  in  a 
different  category  because  our  organization  has  evolved 
into  one  which  suits  (business  not  swim)  the  woman  of 
the  90s.  Miss  America  encourages  and  enables  young 
women  to  make  a  difference. 

That’s  why  I  was  in  that  little  boy’s  classroom.  I’m 
speaking  on  behalf  of  a  self-esteem/drug  awareness 


program  I  devel¬ 
oped.  Impacting 
our  youth  is  my 
goal.  Giving  hour- 
long  presenta¬ 
tions  around  the 
state  is  my  way  of 
going  about  it. 

It’s  working! 

With  true  sin¬ 
cerity,  a  fifth-grad¬ 
er  said  to  me  last 
week,  “You  made 
me  want  to  work 
harder.. .and  prac¬ 
tice  my  oboe!” 

I  have  fun  with 
them.  We  scream,  do  the  wave  and  rap.  In  between,  I 
relay  information  about  drinking,  drugs  and  self-esteem. 

With  all  of  the  real-life  experiences  (and  work)  I 
sometimes  feel  like  I  am  in  the  lab  section  of  Person  and 
Society.  But  it  feels  great  to  think  I’m  “getting  through”  to 
a  few  of  the  students. 

And,  maybe.  I'm  changing  a  few  minds  about  me 
being  Barbie. 

After  all,  I  drive  a  Ford  Tempo — doesn’t  Barbie  have 
a  Corvette? 


College  humbles  high  school  senior 


BY  Beth  Calease 

I’m  not  a  genius,  only  a  high  school  senior  of  average 
intelligence.  But  a  few  months  ago  I  found  myself  among 
college  students. 

Scared  out  of  my  mind,  I  attended  my  first  college 
class.  Looking  about  me  I  saw  people  I  thought  of  as 
brains.  I  felt  left  out  and — for  the  first  time  in  my  life — 
very  stupid.  Not  only  did  they  look  older  (which  of  course 
they  were)  and  dress  better,  they  had  experience  that  I 
did  not.  U  was  this  experience  that  1  wished  to  gain. 

Since  this  was  a  writing  class,  I  hoped  to  write  on  a 
competitive  level.  But  as  the  class  went  on,  I  realized  I 
was  on  a  lower  level.  I  couldn’t  seem  to  get  out  of  high 
school  when  it  came  to  my  writing.  My  topics  were  of 
less  importance  and  childish  compared  to  the  others. 
Even  when  I  tried  to  come  up  with  “older”  ideas,  I  felt  my 
talent  was  slipping. 

I  was  used  to  compliments  or  having  everything  I 

Letters 

Maintenance  crew 
deserves  thanks 
for  snow  removal, 
says  Waller 

I  would  personally  like  to  thank  a  group  of  people  on 
campus  who  sometimes  go  unnoticed.  They  are  the 
maintenance  crew  who  regularly  keep  the  snow  off  the 
sidewalks.  Without  them.  I’d  have  a  heckava  time  get¬ 
ting  to  my  classes,  wh.ch  I  attend  regularly. 

Believe  me,  wheelchairs  have  their  problems  on 
snow  and  ice,  and  as  of  yet  nobody  has  developed  a 
miracle  snow  tire.  Snow  chains  are  definitely  out  of  the 
question.  Actually,  that’s  a  joke  because  anyone  in  their 
right  mind  can  see  chains  would  rip  hands  and  gloves  to 
shreds. 

But  if  the  maintenance  crew  were  to  leave  some  ice 
patches,  especially  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  sidewalks, 
that  would  be  just  peachy.  This  is  for  the  occasional  360 
degree  spin  or  doughnut  or  crash.  Besides,  I  get  a  kick 
out  of  watching  some  people  trying  to  keep  their  balance 
on  some  of  those  tricky  spots,  only  to  fall  on  their  poste¬ 
rior. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  do  appreciate  the  fine  job  thus 
far.  So  keep  up  the  good  work  and  have  yourself  a 
merry  little  Christmas. 

Bradley  W.  Waller,  '94 


wrote  published.  There  was  no  boosted  ego  on  this  trip, 
no  awards  or  notices.  I  saw  myself  as  being  cheated. 
What  I  thought  was  good  sometimes  barely  received  a 
"C”  on  college  level. 

To  most  this  was  not  failure  but  to  a  girl  who  had 
never  received  below  a  “B”  on  any  writing  assignment,  it 
was  a  rude  awakening. 

I’m  at  the  end  of  my  class  now  and  although  at  the 
time  I  didn’t  realize  it,  my  failure  has  helped  me  in  striv¬ 
ing  for  success. 

What  I  thought  to  be  good  writing  was  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  This  class  has  helped  me  see  what  was 
below  “C”  level. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Gremmels. 

Editor's  note:  Beth  Calease  attends  Clarksville  High 
School  and  was  a  student  in  the  Freelance  Journalism 
class  at  Wartburg  this  fall. 

‘Vulgar’  behavior 
at  hockey  game 
disappoints  fan 

As  an  avid  sports  fan,  I  really  enjoy  going  to  sporting 
events  and  watching  them.  After  a  recent  event  that 
occurred,  I  may  change  my  mind. 

Saturday,  Dec.  7,  I  went  to  a  Waterloo  Blackhawks 
hockey  game.  There  were  approximately  800  people  in 
attendance.  Of  those,  about  50  were  Wartburg  students. 
During  the  game  it  was  announced  there  was  a  group 
from  Wartburg  College  and  those  individuals  cheered 
and  were  incredibly  vulgar  with  their  behavior  and  lan¬ 
guage.  Security  guards  even  approached  the  students 
four  different  times  to  quiet  them. 

In  sportsmanship  there  is  a  lot  of  enthusiasm,  but  it 
can  be  pushed  too  far.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  just  what 
the  students  from  Wartburg  did.  Abusive  language, 
intoxication  and  fighting  were  some  of  the  problems  I 
witnessed.  Although  this  is,  unfortunately,  sometimes 
common  behavior  at  hockey  games,  this  went  beyond 
even  that.  I  have  attended  many  hockey  games  both 
professional  and  amateur  and  have  never  seen  behavior 
like  this. 

I  don’t  think  any  institution  would  want  this  typo  of 
notoriety  or  advertising.  I  believe  Wartburg  wants  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  good  image  of  their  institution.  I  doubt  they  want 
students  behaving  in  this  manner  at  any  time,  but  espe¬ 
cially  when  students  have  on  clothing  that  is  embla¬ 
zon^  with  the  school  emblem  and  name. 

Andrew  J.  WineskI, 
Waterloo 


The  next  Trumpet  will  be  Jan.  13, 
1992.  Good  luck  on  finals.  Have  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a  restful  break! 
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‘The  ‘BiCC  of^hts:  A  200-year  history 


BY  Paul  Everding 

w,  tht  peopU  of  the  llniud States. . . 

Its  foundations  lie  in  English  common 
law  and  the  Magna  Carta,  encompassing 
principles  dating  to  the  11th  century. 
Born  out  of  colonial  struggles  with 
England,  it  defines  basic  civil  rights  and 
the  idea  that  all  people  are  created  equal. 

Memories  of  the  despised  English 
brds  lingered  in  the  minds  of  its  framers 
as  they  gathered  in  Philadelphia  to  form 
a  new  constitution.  Memories  which 
prompted  unforgetting  Antifederalists  to 
guarantee  ratification  only  on  a 
promise — a  promise  which  would  shape 
the  ideals  of  America. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson,  serving  as 
minister  to  France,  received  word  of  the 
proposed  constitution  from  James 
Madison,  he  wrote  back  saying  it  lacked 
any  provision  protecting  individual  liber¬ 
ties.  Jefferson  was  not  the  only  one  with 
concerns.  When  presented  to  the  states 
for  ratification,  six  held  reservations  for 
the  same  reasons  as  Jefferson. 

Under  pressure  from  Antifederalists 
the  new  government  promised  that,  upon 
ratification  of  the  constitution,  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
draft  a  bill  amending  the  document  to 
guarantee  protection  of  individual  liber¬ 
ties. 

The  promise  was  kept. 

^jticUs  in  Edition  to,  and S^rmndmtnt  of. . . 

On  Sept.  25,  1791,  Congress 
approved  a  set  of  12  amendments  draft¬ 
ed  by  James  Madison  to  be  given  to  the 
states  for  ratification.  By  Dec.  15,  after 
rejecting  the  first  two  amendments,  the 
bill  was  ratified  by  Virginia — the  needed 
tenth  state  to  make  the  document  law — 
becoming  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Bill  reflects  the  concern 
Americans  had  for  powerful  govern¬ 
ments,  after  their  experience  with 
England.  It  also  expressed  a  growing 
concept  of  equality  among  white  males  at 
the  time.  In  time  the  Bill  of  Rights  would 
become  the  guiding  principle  of  our 
nation. 


Congress  sHatC  makt  no  (aw. . . 

The  first  amendment  guarantees  and 
protects  freedom  of  expression  in  reli¬ 
gion,  speech,  the  press  and  redress  of 
grievances  against  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  often  said  that  this  amendment 
makes  the  freedoms  of  the  other  nine 
possible.  Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo 
wrote  in  1937,  the  first  amendment  is  “the 


matrix,  the  indispensable  condition,  of 
nearly  every  other  form  of  freedom.’ 

But  there  are  those  who  would  chal¬ 
lenge  this  right.  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  in 
particular,  leads  crusades  against  what 
he  considers  subject  matter  of  “question¬ 
able  artistic  value.”  There  are  also  sever¬ 
al  communities  in  America  where  certain 
books  are  banned  in  the  schools  and 
school  newspapers  come  under  adminis¬ 
tration  censorship. 


wed  regulated  militia. . . 

Since  a  standing  army  was  seen  as 
an  instrument  of  oppression,  the 
Founding  Fathers  felt  that  Americans 
should  defend  themselves  by  forming 
local  militias.  This  is  where  the  right  to 
bear  arms  in  self  defense  comes  from. 

Former  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  suggests  the  second  amendment 
should  be  read  as  if  the  first  word  is 
“because.”  And  the  courts  have  generally 
supported  this  line  of  reasoning.  In  1939, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  U.S.  v.  Miller 
that  the  second  amendment  does  not 
protect  ownership  of  nonmilitia-type 
firearms,  a  ruling  which  the  National  Rifle 
Association  curiously  overlooks. 

Because  the  NRA  can  find  no  support 
in  the  courts,  the  group  lobbies  Congress 
instead  for  anti-gun  control  legislation. 


.A(o  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace. . . 

“Here  we  may  have  troops  in  time  of 
peace,”  said  Patrick  Henry  in  1788.  ‘They 
may  be  billeted  in  any  manner — to  tyran¬ 
nize,  oppress,  and  crush  us.” 

Hatred  of  the  Quartering  Act,  which 
allowed  English  soldiers  to  be  housed  in 
private  homes,  motivated  Congress  to 
prevent  the  same  from  happening  with 
American  troops.  In  recent  years  the  third 
amendment  has  come  to  symbolize  pro¬ 
tection  of  privacy  as  well. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  suggested 
that  privacy — a  concept  never  stated  in 
the  Constitution — is  protected  by  this 
amendment.  It  affirms  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  and  protection  of  property,  as  well 
as  subordination  of  the  military  to  civilian 
control. 

Justice  Joseph  Story  wrote  in  an  1833 
decision,  “This  provision  speaks  for  itself. 
Its  plain  object  is  to  secure  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  that  great  right  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  that  a  man’s  house  shall  be  his 
own  castle,  privileged  against  all  civil  and 
military  intrusion.” 


^2he  right  of  the  people  to  he  suure. . . 

The  fourth  amendment  protects  peo 
pie  from  search  and  seizure  of  property 


without  warrants  issued  on  probable 
cause.  It  is  an  item  of  debate  between 
police  and  criminal  lawyers  just  when 
probable  cause  exists,  and  to  what  extent 
a  person’s  privacy  may  be  invaded. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
expanded  the  powers  of  police  to  seize 
evidence  in  “stop  and  frisk’  searches 
without  a  warrant.  This  moans  that  a  per¬ 
son  could  be  stopped  on  the  street  and 
have  any  item  they  are  carrying  taken 
from  them  if  probable  cause  exists  in  the 
mind  of  that  police  officer. 

Police  argue  that  this  kind  of  action  is 
needed,  especially  with  the  current  war 
on  drugs.  At  stake  is  the  possible  loss  of 
personal  liberties  without  bounds. 

person  shad  he  held . . 

The  fifth  amendment  echoes  English 
common  law  from  the  eleventh  century, 
which  said  a  grand  jury  mus  determine  if 
there  is  reason  to  prosecute  a  crime 
before  a  petit  jury  decides  on  guilt  or 
innocence.  It  is  also  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
Magna  Carta  by  not  allowing  people  to 
bear  witness  against  themselves  and 
protecting  the  innocent. 

It  states  that  all  persons  accused  of  a 
crime  cannot  be  deprived  of  their  life,  lib¬ 
erty  or  property  without  due  process.  This 
is  to  ensure  that  people  are  not 
oppressed  or  deprived  of  their  liberties  by 
the  whims  of  government.  A  1966  case 
involving  rapist  Ernest  Miranda  resulted 
in  the  Miranda  warnings  which  all  police 
officers  are  obligated  to  read  to  a  person 
arrested  for  committing  a  crime. 

In  ad  criminal prosuutions. . . 

The  sixth  amendment  guarantees  that 
all  accused  persons  shall  have  a  fair  trial 
by  jury  and  be  provided  with  free  consul 
in  the  case  of  state  capital  crimes.  It  was 
a  direct  result  of  interrogations  and  secret 
inquisitions  conducted  under  King 
George  III,  and  had  its  origins  in  English 
common  law  of  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of 
freemen.  The  precedent  of  free  consul  for 
the  accused  was  set  in  the  1932  case  of 
Powell  V.  Alabama. 

Patrick  Henry  summed  up  Americans’ 
passion  for  trial  by  jury:  “Why  do  we  love 
this  trial  by  jury?  It  prevents  the  hand  of 
oppression  from  cutting  you  off.” 

In  Suits  at  common  (aw. . . 

The  common  law  practice  of  using 
impartial  juries  to  settle  disputes  was 
reconfirmed  in  the  seventh  amendment. 
Trial  by  jury  in  not  required  in  all  state 
civil  cases,  but  it  is  in  federal  courts 
unless  both  parties  waive  that  right. 


Many  lawyers  say  that  the  inability  of 
some  jurors  to  understand  the  issues  in 
civil  cases  deprives  the  accused  of  due 
process.  To  prevent  this  deprivation 
many  states  use  “blue  ribbon  juries’ 
selected  from  qualified  individuals. 
Reforms  such  as  avoiding  the  use  of  jar¬ 
gon  in  trials,  letting  jurors  take  notes  and 
providing  written  definitions  of  legal  terms 
are  being  considered  to  help  jurors  pass 
verdicts  more  effectively. 

^i^cessive  hail  shad  not  he  required . . 

Under  the  eight  amendment  persons 
suspected  of  a  crime  are  innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  They  are  also  given  the 
opportunity  to  pay  bail,  allowing  them  to 
remain  free  until  judgement  is  passed. 

“Excessive  bail’ — an  amount  more 
that  necessary  to  make  someone  show 
up  for  trial — is  made  illegal,  as  is  the  sub¬ 
jection  to  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
Definitions  of  cruel  and  unusual  punish¬ 
ment  have  changed  considerable  over 
the  years.  At  the  time  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  written  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
criminals  to  be  horsewhipped  and  have 
their  nostrils  slit.  Today  the  courts  consid¬ 
er  the  psychological  effects  on  the 
accused’s  family  while  passing  sentence, 
because  it  has  been  determined  that  pro¬ 
longed  suffering  for  the  family  is  cruel 
and  inhumane. 


The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution. . . 

The  ninth  amendment  was  added  by 
James  Madison  to  protect  all  rights  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  other  eight 
amendments.  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
used  by  attornies  to  protect  such  things 
as  a  client’s  privacy. 


Ihe  powers  not  delegated  to  the  ‘United 
States. . .  ' 

The  tenth  amendment  was  added  to 
appease  Antifederalists  who  feared  that 
states’  rights  would  be  taken  away.  It 
ensures  that  states  retain  their  authority 
and  rights,  as  well  as  assume  duties  not 
given  to  the  federal  government. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  has  become  the 
guiding  force  of  our  nation,  encompass¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  life.  Each  amendment 
builds  upon  the  other,  with  the  first 
amendment  as  the  foundation  of  them  all. 

In  1868,  the  fourteenth  amendment 
was  passed,  extending  the  Bill  of  Rights 
to  the  recently  freed  slaves.  But  the  four¬ 
teenth  did  much  more.  It  became  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro¬ 
cess,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 


•  continued  from  page  1 

B.A.  programs  reviewed  for  accreditation 


Regional  accreditation  is  done  by  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  North  Centralwhich  is  a 
voluntary  association.  The  organization 
periodically  evaluateds  each  member’s 
standards  as  compared  to  a  set  of 
agreed  upon  standards  for  the  whole 
region.  If  the  region’s  standards  are  met, 
the  college  receives  accreditation. 

Program  specific  accreditation  is  done 
by  profes¬ 
sional  orga- 
n  i  z  at  i  o  n  s 
that  set 
nation-wide 
standards 
for  licensing. 

Currently, 
Wartburg’s 
social  work 
and  music 
programs 
are  the  only 
accredited 
programs 
Dr.  James  Pence  the  college 


has,  while  the  education  department  is 
working  on  receiving  national  accredita¬ 
tion,  Pence  said. 

“This  is  standard  operating  proce¬ 
dure,”  said  Arthur  Frick,  head  of  the  art 
department,  and  one  of  the  programs 
being  evaluated  this  year.  “Different  sys¬ 
tems  look  at  what  constitutes  an  operat¬ 
ing,  functional  department.  To  go  on  to 
grad  school — a  different  system — we 
want  accreditation  so  students  can  go 
anywhere.” 

The  review  being  conducted  this  year 
is  experimental.  Pence  said.  Last  year 
several  departments  volunteered  to  go 
through  the  process.  Departments  who 
volunteered  were  art,  biology,  physics, 
religion  and  social  work. 

If  the  method  of  review  being  tried 
works  to  Pence’s  and  the  APC’s  satisfac¬ 
tion,  five  to  seven  programs  would  under¬ 
go  evaluation  every  five  years. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  a  self 
study  conducted  by  the  department.  This 
is  an  evaluation  based  on  criteria  for  itself 


set  by  each  individual  department. 

The  second  step  involves  a  review  of 
the  self  studies  by  Pence  and  the  APC.  It 
is  this  step  which  Pence  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  currently  at. 

But  fears  still  persist  among  students 
who  don’t  want  to  lose  programs. 

"No  programs  have  been  eliminated; 
no  decisions  have  been  made  to  date,” 
Pence  said  in  response  to  fears  among 
several  students  that  their  programs  of 
major  study  may  bo  cut. 

The  final  step  involves  giving  recom¬ 
mendations.  As  stated  in  the  Decade  of 
Opportunity,  these  recommendations 
may  involved  enhancing,  maintaining, 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  program  as 
the  committee  sees  fit. 

These  reviews  are  then  used  as  proof 
to  North  Central  that  Wartburg’s  pro¬ 
grams  meet  the  standards. 

“The  blunt  truth  is,”  Pence  said,  “we 
have  to  do  it  to  be  accredited.  Receiving 
accreditation  gives  diplomas  more  value 


and  qualifies  Wartburg  for  federal  and 
other  programs.” 

Pence  also  emphasized  that  it  is  the 
bachelor’s  degree  programs  which  are 
being  evaluated,  not  the  departments. 
“This  is  a  criterion-driven,  rigorous  self- 
evaluatbn  of  programs,”  Pence  said. 

“Naturally  there  are  fears,"  he  said. 
“Whenever  something  new  is  implement¬ 
ed  people  worry  because  it’s  different. 
The  sole  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the 
institution.’ 

Pence  said  the  “salient  point’  is  that 
Wartburg  is  held  accountable  that  it  is 
doing  what  it  says  it’s  doing. 

He  also  said  that  schools  who  don’t 
meet  their  established  goals  have  been 
sanctioned,  which  is  a  very  expensive 
process — both  in  money  and  reputa¬ 
tion — for  the  colleges. 

“We  are  stable  enough  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  nation-wide,’  Frick  said.  “It 
only  make  sense  to  receive  accredita¬ 
tion.’ 
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Changes  in  diet,  sleep  increase  stress  level 


BY  Betty  A.  Soukup 

Cramming;  to  force,  press  or  squeeze 
into  an  insufficient  space  (Webster).  With 
that  definition,  why  would  anyone  try? 
Ohhhhhhh,  but  they  will! 

“Test  culture  week  (sprawling  stu¬ 
dents  pulling  all-nighters.  No  Doz  and 
Mountain  Dew)  continues  on  campuses 
everywhere,"  said  Sharon  Snider,  direc¬ 
tor  of  counseling.  “If  we  could  only  con¬ 
vince  students  that  a  sugar  or  caffeine  fix 
is  momentary;  after  the  lift  comes  the 
drop  down.” 

Students  add  to  their  stress  level  with 
extreme  changes  in  diet  and  sleep  pat¬ 
terns,  and  ultimately  lower  their  immunity 
system.  Snider  said. 

"When  you  hit  a  wall  and  just  can’t 
stuff  anymore  in  there,  listen  to  your 
body.”  she  said.  “Numbness  may  create 
a  sense  of  fun,  but  many  students  will 
pay  in  the  coming  weeks.” 

Randi  Ellefson,  director  of  health  and 
wellness,  agrees  completely. 

“Right  now  we  are  seeing  lowered 
immunity  systems  succumbing  to  the  flu 
virus,”  said  Ellefson.  “We  need  to  make 
the  connection  between  our  stress  level 
and  our  immunity  level.” 

“This  is  a  time  of  year  that  is  naturally 
stressful  for  nearly  everyone.  For  stu¬ 
dents,  finals  week  must  also  go  into  that 
bag.  Campus  culture  seems  to  believe 
life  begins  at  10  p.m.  We  do  not  honor 
the  concept  of  rest.  When  your  body 
says  it  is  tired,  stop.” 


If  fall  term  finals  end  up  being  a  night¬ 
mare  you  don't  want  to  repeat  next  term. 
Mary  Schneider,  learning  resource  direc¬ 
tor,  will  be  prepared  to  assist  those  who 
ask. 

Tutor  requests  will  be  taken  beginning 
Jan.  14.  Staff  members  can  help  stu¬ 
dents  with  time  management,  note-taking 
skills,  reading  comprehension,  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  testing  suggestions. 


Tips  to  make 
it  through 
finats  week: 

•  Choose  fruit,  vegetables  and 
juices  over  sugar,  caffeine  and  empty 
calories. 

•  Go  to  bed.  Losing  45  minutes  of 
sleep  (per  hour)  to  grasp  15  minutes 
of  understanding  is  not  efficient. 

•  Get  up,  walk,  talk  and  relax  five 
minutes  of  each  study  hour. 

•  Make  a  plan.  Indecision  is 
exhausting. 

•  Schedule  study  time  and  take 
one  bite  at  a  time. 

•  Set  realistic  expectations.  High 
school  grades  cannot  unequivocally 
be  comparedto  college  grades. 


SWAC  seeks  student 
support  for  environment 


BY  Bradley  W.  Waller 

A  small  group  of  Wartburg  students 
have  devoted  some  of  their  free  time  to 
help  the  environment.  They  would  like 
other  students  to  join  them  in  their  battle. 

SWAC  (Solid  Waste  Advisory 
Committee)  is  a  group  on  campus  that 
focuses  not  only  on  recycling  but  on 
other  environmental  issues  as  well.  The 
group’s  name,  SWAC,  is  the  same  one 
used  for  the  city  of  Waverly’s  recycling 
program.  The  group  did,  however,  come 
up  with  another  catchy  name,  WE  CARE 
(Wartburg  Environmentalists  Care  About 
Recycling  Everything.) 

The  group  gives  Dr.  Fredric 
Waldstein,  associate  professor  of  political 
science,  credit  for  getting  the  program  off 
the  ground.  He  is  a  project  adviser  for 
some  students  in  the  Residence.  Those 
students  have  gotten  together  with  others 
who  were  interested  to  start  the  recycling 
group. 

The  group’s  most  important  goal  is  for 
students  and  faculty  to  become  aware  of 
what  is  happening  and  to  get  the  whole 
campus  involved  in  the  effort. 

“Our  most  important  goal  is  to  get 
everyone  involved,  to  show  that  it’s  not 
only  about  recycling,  but  the  importance 
of  all  environmental  issues,”  said  Julie 
Hanson,  ’92.  “Do  you  want  to  see  your 


children  standing  in  garbage?" 

As  of  now,  all  residence  halls  have 
places  to  take  old  newspapers  and  white 
papers. 

In  the  Manors  and  the  Residence, 
recycling  bins  are  located  in  the  laundry 
rooms.  Bins  are  located  in  the  lounges  of 
Clinton,  Grossmann,  Centennial,  Hebron 
and  Vollmer  Halls 

Besides  working  within  the  residence 
halls,  WE  CARE  also  helps  with  athletic 
events  and  school  functions. 

"Wartburg  students  can  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  by  placing  unwanted  programs  at 
various  activities  into  the  recycling  bins 
located  near  the  exits.”  said  Jill  Chaffee, 
’93. 

The  group  plans  to  gather  all  the  col¬ 
lected  paper  each  Monday  and  take  it  to 
the  Waverly  Recycling  Center  behind 
Kwik  Trip  on  East  Bremer.  They  hope  to 
send  out  pamphlets  with  information  on 
all  the  items  the  center  will  accept. 

"The  group  is  on  the  right  track,  but 
we  need  more  involvement  from  students 
on  campus,”  said  Billie  Jo  Steffenson, 
'93.  "Hopefully  by  informing  everyone, 
they’ll  want  to  take  part  in  this  worthy 
cause.” 

The  group  meets  Wednesdays  at  9 
p.m.  in  the  East  Room,  and  everyone  is 
welcome. 


WORKING  HARD  OR  HARDLY  WORKING?— Corey  Case,  ’93,  and  Andy  Holtz,  ’93, 
crack  the  textbooks  over  the  weekend,  preparing  for  finals 


Matthias  answers  budget 
questions  posed  by  Senate 


BY  Val  Foreman 

Dr.  Ron  Matthias,  vice  president  for 
administration  and  finance,  fielded  ques¬ 
tions  from  senators  about  Wartburg’s 
1992-93  budget  at  Tuesday’s  Student 
Senate  meeting. 

Senators  voiced  concerns  regarding 
staff  cutbacks  and  tutition  increases. 

According  to  Matthias,  the  tentative 
budget  plan  allows  for  the  addition  of  one 
faculty  position.  When  asked  which 
department  will  obtain  the  addition, 
Matthias  sfresssed  that  he  is  not  involved 
in  that  process. 

Matthias  said  that  the  increase  in 
tuition  for  next  year  will  be  between  six 


and  seven  percent.  This  means  an 
increase  of  less  than  $1 ,000. 

In  other  business.  Senate: 

•  heard  mid-year  reports  from  execu¬ 
tives. 

•  did  not  approve  a  money  request 
from  the  Pom  Pon  Squad.  This  decision 
was  made  in  accordance  with  a  request 
last  year  which  stipulated  that  the  squad 
could  not  ask  for  Senate  funds  until 
1995. 

•  allocated  $210  to  the  International 
Club  to  help  fund  activities  for  students 
remaining  on  campus  over  break. 

Senate’s  next  meeting  will  be  Jan.  14. 
1992. 


Picht  House,  Carnation  put 
recycling  bins  in  halls 


BY  Mary  Cassutt 

The  latest  environmental  project  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  residents  of  Picht  House  is 
the  distribution  of  recycling  bins  donated 
by  the  Carnation  Company  throughout 
the  residence  halls. 

With  the  help  of  John  Wuertz,  assis¬ 
tant  maintenance  plant  supervisor,  the 
residents  of  Picht  House  received  31 
recycling  bins  from  Carnation. 

Two  bins  have  been  put  in  each  resi¬ 
dence  hall,  one  for  white  paper  and  the 
other  for  newspaper.  The  group  picks  up 
the  recyclable  items  on  a  regular  basis. 

“In  less  than  two  weeks  all  the  bins 
were  full  in  the  residence  halls,”  said 
Brigette  Wood,  ’93. 

Other  residents  of  Picht  House  are 
Sally  Balvin,  ’93;  Melissa  Shirley,  ’93; 
Holly  Thunberg,  ’93;  Lisa  Tiedt,  ’93;  and 
Amy  Trotter,  ’93. 


"We  are  overall  pleased  with  the 
response  to  the  new  recycling  bins,”  said 
Thunberg. 

The  residents  of  Picht  House  chose  to 
focus  on  the  topic  of  environmental 
awareness  as  part  of  their  community 
project  requirement  to  live  in  the  special 
on-campus  housing. 

Other  projects  planned  by  the  Picht 
House  group  include  talking  to  church 
organizations,  4-H  groups  and  Girl 
Scouts  and  putting  up  awareness 
posters. 

The  residents  also  hope  to  volunteer 
time  at  the  Waverly  recycling  center  and 
help  plant  trees  for  the  organization 
Trees  Forever. 

The  residents  of  Picht  House  credit 
the  maintenance  staff  at  Wartburg  for  a 
lot  of  hard  work  and  support  throughout 
their  project. 


Villa  Fairfield 

Wartburg  Families 
receive  15  percent  off  if 
you  mention  this  ad 
when  making 
reservations. 

Gift  Certificates  Availabie. 
A  Great  Gift  for 
Mom  and  Dad! 

401  2nd  Ave.  SW 
(319)  352-0739 


Financial  aid  available  imme¬ 
diately!  Special  grants  pro¬ 
gram.  Every  student  eligible. 
No  one  turned  down.  Simple 
application.  Send  name, 
address  and  $1  P&H  fee 
(refundable)  to:  Student 
Services,  P.O.  Box  22-4026, 
Hollywood,  FL,  33022 _ 


FREE  TRAVEL,  CASH  AND 
EXCELLENT  BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE!!  Openings 
available  for  individuals  or  stu¬ 
dent  organizations  to  promote 
the  country's  most  successful 
SPRING  BREAK  fours.  Call 
Inter-Campus  Programs  1-800- 
327-6013 


EmGetSomelHHly 

MlyU! 
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Hard  drive  failure  equals  hard  times 
for  Bio  department;  Leohr  saves  day 


BY  Christopher  Warmanen 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  computers  do  sometimes 
make  mistakes.  A  potentially  disastrous  component  to 
fail  is  the  hard  disk  drive. 

In  August,  the  Biology  Department’s  three-year-old 
hard  disk  failed.  Unfortunately,  a  back-up  had  not  been 
made.  Thanks  to  Charles  Leohr,  assistant  computer  cen¬ 
ter  operations  manager,  their  work  was  not  totally  lost. 


HAVE  YOU  BACKED  UP  YOUR  HARD  DISK 
TODAY? — Failing  to  create  a  back-up  can  lead  to 
mishaps  and  frustration  for  college  students 


RevlewiStar  Trek  VI 

Klingons, 

BY  Paul  Everding 

The  Cold  War  collapsed  with  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the 
communist  governments  of  Eastern  Europe.  Last  week 
Boris  Yeltsin  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  United  States  looked  warily  on.  Two  arch  rivals  are 
now  coming  together  as  they  search  for  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence. 

It  is  somehow  fitting  that  the  Federation  and  the 
Klingon  Empire  should  do  the  same. 

“Star  Trek  6:  The  Undiscovered  Country”  is  a  rivetting 
tour  de  force  in  grand  Trek  style.  The  story,  co-written  by 
Leonard  Nimoy,  comes  right  off  today's  news:  the  less¬ 
ening  of  tensbns  between  long-time  enemies. 

The  movie  begins  with  the  devastation  of  one  of  the 
major  Klingon  moons — reminiscent  of  Chernobyl — due  to 
unsafe  mining  and  energy  production  practices.  The 
massive  release  of  radiation  and  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  world  are  witnessed  by  the  Federation  Starship 
Excelsior,  commanded  by  Captain  Sulu— played  by 
George  Takei.  Offers  of  assistance  are  curtly  declined  by 
the  ravaged  Klingons. 

But  a  change  in  attitude  is  soon  exhibited  by  the 


A  hard  disk  can  store  much  more  information  than  a 
floppy  disk  and  is  often  housed  permanently  in  the  com¬ 
puter  itself.  A  back-up  copy  of  the  information  on  floppy 
disks  can  be  used  to  restore  information  if  a  problem 
occurs. 

Leohr  said  that  the  drive  would  only  run  for  four  to  five 
minutes  at  a  time,  making  complete  information  retrieval 
impossible.  He  saw  that  it  was  getting  too  hot  and  spec¬ 
ulated  that  this  was  causing  the  drive  to  automatically 
shut  down.  With  a  bit  of  creativity,  Leohr  solved  the  protn 
lem. 

“I  set  the  drive  on  top  of  a  freezer  ice  pack.  This 
seemed  to  work  because  it  ran  for  over  30  minutes  with¬ 
out  failure,”  said  Leohr.  “I  eventually  had  to  turn  it  off 
myself  when  I  was  done.” 

Leohr  said  that  while  hard  disk  failure  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  too  often,  he  has  to  work  with  about  three  on  cam¬ 
pus  every  year.  He  said  that  there  is  no  specific  time  that 
hard  drives  are  particularly  susceptible  to  failure;  it  could 
happen  anytime.  Since  there  are  so  many  variables,  it  is 
always  a  good  idea  to  keep  back-ups  in  case  something 
goes  wrong. 

“A  back-up  every  one  to  two  weeks  would  be  ade¬ 
quate,”  said  Leohr,  “At  the  very  minimum,  once  a 
month.” 

Campus  computers  are  periodically  backed  up  with  a 
program  called  Fastback.  Without  this  or  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram,  files  can  still  be  copied  manually  onto  floppy  disks. 

Dr.  Chris  Schmidt,  director  of  academic  computing, 
encourages  everyone  to  back  up  their  hard  drives. 
Earlier  this  fall  he  distributed  a  picture  of  the  biology  fac¬ 
ulty  appearing  in  the  1991-92  Wartburg  viewbook.  “Their 
hard  disk  failedi  Is  yours  backed  up?”  was  the  message 
included  with  the  picture. 

Schmidt  said  that  the  personal  impact  of  the  reminder 
has  already  encouraged  many  people  to  back-up  their 
important  information. 


Federation’s  rival  when  the  Klingon  government  requests 
that  negotiations  be  opened  to  merge  the  two  powers 
into  a  common  alliance. 

The  Klingons  are  dying  as  a  race,  unable  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  disaster.  Much  to  James  T.  Kirk’s, 
played  by  William  Shatner,  chagrin  he  and  the  Enterprise 
are  chosen  to  escort  the  Klingon  ambassador  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

But  when  they  arrive  at  the  rendezvous,  the 
Enterprise  inexplicably  fires  on  the  Klingon  vessel  and 
the  ambassador  is  assassinated.  When  Kirk  and  McCoy 
(DeForest  Kelley)  beam  about  the  Klingon  ship  they  are 
arrested  for  murder  and  taken  to  the  Klingon  homeworld 
to  stand  trial. 

From  there  the  movie  takes  off,  with  non-stop  tension 
and  excitement  guaranteed  to  leave  you  white-knuckled 
and  literally  on  the  edge  of  your  seat. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  scenes  involves  Captain 
Spock  s  (Leonard  Nimoy)  Sherlock  Holmesesque  search 
of  the  Enterprise  for  the  evidence  that  will  clear  Kirk  and 
Bones  of  the  charges  against  them  and  free  them  from 
the  Siberian  prison  asteroid  where  they  are  to  serve  their 


Fast  food  joints 
congregate 
around  campus 

BY  Brad  Waller 

Starting  in  March,  Wartburg  students  will  face  a 
tougher  challenge  on  deciding  where  the  best  food  is  for 
their  Sunday  night  meal.  With  the  addition  of  Subway 
and  the  relocation  of  Godfathers  Pizza  to  Bremer  Ave., 
Waverly’s  fast  food  market  is  growing. 

One  can  travel  from  East  to  West  Bremer  Avenue 
and  find  nine  fast  food  joints,  which  includes  all  pizza 
parlors — quite  a  large  selection  for  an  average  Iowa 
town.  But  why  is  Waverly  so  appealing  to  these  eater¬ 
ies? 

“Waverly  has  been  a  target  area  of  Subway  for  some 
time  now,”  said  Kevin  Loy,  an  employee  with  DNL 
Subway  in  the  Cedar  FallsAWaterloo  area.  “Waverly  is  a 
clean,  prosperous  town.  Everybody  we’ve  seen  thus  far 
from  the  realtors  to  the  people  in  town  have  been  great.” 

“To  sum  it  up,  Waverly  seems  eager  to  accommodate 
such  a  business.” 

Subway  is  being  built  on  the  same  property  where 
Wartburg’s  Brick  House  use  to  stand.  It  will  be  to  the 
right  of  Kwik  Trip  on  West  Bremer.  Loy  expects  the 
opening  to  be  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March. 

Godfathers  has  also  targeted  early  March  for  the 
opening  of  its  new  location.  Wartburg  students  will  be  in 
walking  distcince  since  the  building  is  being  constructed 
on  the  lot  next  to  Joe’s  Knight  Hawk. 

“If  weather  permits,  we  hope  to  be  ready  by  late 
February,”  said  Manager  Mike  Heivt. 

“The  reason  for  the  change  is  because  the 
Godfather^  chain  is  getting  away  from  the  malls  and 
starling  more  freestanding  buildings,  where  we  own  the 
building  and  the  land.  Another  deciding  factor  was  the 
location.” 


life  sentences. 

The  movie  is  a  strong  social  commentary,  incorporat¬ 
ing  Cold  War  ideologies  and  attitudes.  It  maintains  the 
themes  of  the  original  television  series,  examining  that 
which  makes  us  human  and  the  causes  of  our  own 
behaviors.  But  this  does  not  detract  from  the  well-written 
script  which,  on  a  more  basic  level,  upholds  the  Star 
Trek  tradition. 

Strong  performances  abound  from  the  original  crew 
as  well  as  Christopher  Plummer  as  the  chief  Klingon  bad 
guy  and  Kim  Cattrall  as  a  Vulcan  officer  aboard  the 
Enterprise. 

Star  Trek  6”  is  fantastic.  Enhanced  by  excellent  spe¬ 
cial  effects  and  directing  under  the  sure  guidance  of 
Nicholas  Meyer,  the  movie  is  a  definite  rebound  from  the 
failed  attempts  of  “Star  Trek  5.” 

I  can’t  recommend  this  movie  enough.  Unlike  Douglas 
MacArthur,  the  crew  of  the  Enterprise  will  not  fade  away 
but  conbnue  to  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  Trekkies.  “Star 
Trek  6  is  a  fitting  way  to  end  the  series  and  a  fitting  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  late  Gene  Roddenberry,  to  whom  it  was  dedi¬ 
cated. 


Federation  unite  in  grand  Trek  style 


i  NOSODV 
KNOWS 
LiKi 

_ J.DOMINC'S. 

Hov.’  You  Like  Pizra  At  Hoinc. 


Thursday  Special 

(Thursday  Only) 

12"  Pepperoni  Pizza  With 
FREE  Extra  Cheese  For  Only 

$5 

(No  Coupon  Necessary) 


No  other  coupons  or  offers  apply. 


I’m 

Responsible  for  my  actions 

Responsible  for  my  money 

Responsible  for  my  life. 

responsible... 

(Hi 

That’s  why  1  choose  Planned 

IM 

Parenthood.  It’s  taking 

Planned 

responsibility  for  my  actions  by 

Parenthood 

doing  what  1  can  to  prevent  an 

of  Greater 
Iowa 

unplanned  pregnancy  and 

sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

Cedar  Falls  Center 

2520  Melrose  Dr,  Suite  D 
Cedar  Falls,  lA  50613 
(319)  277-3333 

Waterloo  Center 

1112  Mobile  St. 

Waterloo,  lA  50703 
(319)  232-0377 

Visa  and  Mastercard  welcomed. 
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Boost  record  to  5-2 


Women  top  Central  in  OT 


BY  Dan  Digmann 

By  picking  up  two  wins  over  the 
weekend,  Wartburg’s  women’s 
basketball  team  upped  their  over¬ 
all  record  to  5-2. 

The  Lady  Knights  were  at  home 
Friday  to  face  Cornell,  and  beat 
them  83-59. 

“They  were  a  very  good  team, 
but  it  was  the  kind  of  game  we 
should  have  won,"  Head  Coach 
Monica  Severson  said. 

The  Knights’  attack  was  led  by 
Kathy  Roberts,  scoring  16  points. 
Other  Knights  scoring  double  fig¬ 
ures  were  Lisa  Uhlenhopp  with  13 
points,  Kelly  Gee  and  Michelle 
Grow,  both  with  12  points  and 
Melanie  Miller  had  10.  Uhlenhopp 
was  the  leading  rebounder  with  8, 
while  Gee  and  Cherly  Zarn  both 
had  7. 

’’There  was  no  one  who  played 
for  much  more  than  20  minutes 
because  1  knew  the  game  against 
Central  was  going  to  be  close,” 
Severson  said.  “There  were  five 
people  in  double  figures,  and  that 
helps  to  take  the  pressure  off  Lisa 
anci  Kathy.  I  was  happy  with  the 
balanced  effort.” 

Saturday  night,  the  Knights 
were  again  at  home  to  face  Iowa 
Conference  favorite  Central. 


Wartburg  came  out  on  top  with  a 
84-74  overtime  win  to  up  their 
Iowa  Conference  record  to  2-0. 

“I  think  both  teams  were  ner¬ 
vous,  and  that  shows  in  the 
amount  of  turnovers,"  Severson 
said.  “We  turned  the  ball  over  26 
times  while  Central  had  35 
turnovers.” 

Again  Roberts  was  the  leading 
scorer,  cashing  in  on  31  points, 
while  Lisa  Uhlenhopp  scored  23 
points.  Roberts  and  Uhlenhopp 
also  led  In  rebounds  with  10 
apiece.  However,  the  big  story 
came  at  the  freethrow  tine.  From 
the  line,  the  Knights  shot  93  per¬ 
cent  in  the  second  half  and  ended 
the  night  31-36. 

The  Knights  were  down  earlier 
in  the  game,  but  came  back  in  the 
second  half  and  kept  the  game 
close. 

"With  24  seconds  left  in  the 
game  we  had  a  chance  to  win,” 
Severson  said.  “I  didn’t  call  a  time 
out  because  a  play  had  already 
been  called.  It  just  ended  up  that 
when  we  got  the  ball,  only  two  of 
the  five  ran  it.”  Regulation  time 
ended  with  the  score  tied  at  67. 

“We  outplayed  them  in  over¬ 
time,  but  we  definately  won  the 
game  at  the  freethrow  line,” 


Severson  said.  “I  was  very  happy 
with  the  way  the  players  kept  com¬ 
ing  back.  I  was  also  happy  with  the 
performance  of  Brenda  Bowman, 
Kelly  Gee  and  Melanie  Miller.  “ 

The  Lady  Knights  will  be  on  the 
road  to  face  Briar  Cliff  Jan.  3,  and 
Midland  Lutheran  in  Freemont, 
NE,  Jan.  4. 

WARTBURG  (83) 

Roberts  0-9  0-1  16,  Peterson  1-6  0-0  2, 
Uhlenhopp  4-7  5-5  13,  Bowman  2-5  0-0  4, 
Miller  5-6  0-0  10.  Gee  5-9  2-2  12,  Zuck  3-6 
0-2  6.  Grow  6-13  0-0  12,  Zarn  2-5  0-0  4. 
Berkeland  1  -6  0-0  2.  Wilt  1-10-0  2. 

CORNELL  (53) 

Lane  4-9  0-0  8,  Davis  2-4  0-0  4. 
Pawlowski  4-7  2-2  10,  Gordon  2-4  0-0  4, 
Carlson  1-3  0-0  2,  Dickerson  1-4  2-2  4.  Coe 
9-24  3-4  21,  Wenck  1  -2  2-4  4. 

WARTBURG  (84) 

Roberts  6- 1 7  18-21  31 .  Peterson  1-2  0-0 
2,  Uhlenhopp  9-19  5-6  23,  Bowman  3-5  2-2 
8,  Miller  1-6  3-3  5,  Gee  3-3  3-3  9,  Toale  2-3 
0-1  4,  Grow  1-4  0-0  2. 

CENTRAL  (74) 

Stoyles  1-1  0-0  2.  Wilson  6-12  2-4  14. 
Rogers  6-17  0-0  20.  Richardson  8-14  5-8  21, 
Hanson  4-10  0-0  8,  Rempe  1-1  3-3  5, 
McGovern  1-2  0-0  2,  Frank  1-4  0-1  2. 


CLEAN  THE  GLASS-  Lisa  Uhlenhopp  grabs  the  board  as 
the  Knights  won  In  OT  84-74.  Photo  by  Joel  Becker. 


LAY  UP-  Carrie  Peterson  goes  up  for  the  easy  two  as  the 
Knights  beat  Cornell  Friday  night.  Photo  by  Joel  Becker. 


New  IM  activites  offered 


BY  Dan  Digmann 

The  1992  men’s  and  women’s  five-on-five 
intramural  basketball  season  will  begin  the  first  full 
week  in  January. 

Along  with  basketball,  sports  such  as  softball, 
football  and  volleyball  are  offered  as  IM  activities. 

“We  just  finished  a  volleyball  tournament  a  little 
bit  ago,”  Paula  Glawe,  director  of  IM  activities 
said.  “Clinton  III  South  was  first  in  the  women’s 
division,  and  the  Chellevold  Frogs  placed  first  in 
the  men’s  division.” 

Most  Wartburg  students  can  participate  in  IM 
sports,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  According 
to  Glawe,  varsity  and  JV  basketball  players  are 
not  eligible  to  participate  In  the  basketball  league, 
and  an  upcoming  co-ed  volleyball  league  will  only 
allow  one  varsity  volleyball  player  on  a  team. 

“But  other  than  that  pretty  much  everyone  can 
participate  in  the  activities,”  Glawe  said. 

Ahhough  there  hasn’t  been  much  change  in  IM 
student  participation,  there  has  been  some  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  activities  offered. 

’This  year  we  added  an  IM  football  tournament 
during  Homecoming  Week  and  we  had  a  really  big 
turnout,”  Glawe  said.  “We’re  also  planning  to 
have  an  IM  basketball  tournament  and  have  a 
small  college  Invite  to  be  held  here  at  Wartburg 
sometime  soon.” 


INTRAMURAL  VOLLEYBALL  RESULTS 


MEN'S  FINAL  STANDINGS: 


A  League 

B  League 

Ottersberg 

9-0 

Chellevold 

9-0 

Ball  Busters 

6-3 

Swensen 

7-2 

The  Naturals 

6-3 

Ordinary  Average  Guys 

5-4 

Cornils 

4-5 

Team  With  No  Name 

4-5 

Hammer  Heads 

2-7 

Hancock  Oners 

2-7 

Hebron  II 

0-9 

Outlaws 

1-8 

TOURNAMENT  RESULTS; 

First  Round 

Ottersberg  beat  Team  With  No  Name  2-0 

Ball  Busters  beat  Swensen  2-1 

Ordinary  Average  Guys  beat  The  Naturals  2-0 

Chellevold  bye 

Semifinals 

Ball  Busters  beat  Ottersberg  2-1 
Chellevold  beat  Ordinary  Average  Guys  2-0 
Finals 

Chellevold  beat  Ball  Busters  2-0 

WOMEN'S  VOLLEYBALL: 

TOURNAMENT  RESULTS: 

First  Round 

Schmidters  beat  Clinton  II  North 
Clinton  II  South  beat  Vollmer  II 
Centennial  III  beat  Vollmer  t 
Clinton  III  South  beat  Swensen 
Semifinals 

Schmidters  beat  Clinton  II  South 
Clinton  III  South  beat  Centennial  III 
Finals 

Clinton  III  South  beat  Schmidters 


' CLAUS 


Don’t  forget  to  put  our  tanning  gift 
certificates  on  your  X-mas 
shopping  list! 

Collegetowne  Plaza 
(south  side) 

352-2439 


SUMMER  ’92 
EMPLOYMENT 

Hiring  counselors,  life  guarids,  trail  guides,  pro¬ 
gram  directors,  kitchen  staff  and  others.  About 
45  mid-west  Lutheran  Bible  Camps  are  looking 
for  2,250  students  to  staff  the  camps.  If  you 
know  the  name  and  address  of  the  camp(s)  of 
your  choice,  write  them  directly  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  your  contact.  Write  Lutheran  Camping 
Council;  1117  Ridgeway  Dr;  Alexandria,  MN 
56308-2314;  (612)-762-0174. 


NANNIES 

Spend  a  year  (or  more)  as  a 
nanny  with  fine  families  in 
NJ/NY/CT  $175-$300  wkly. 
TRAVEL!  SAVE$!  Airfare 
paid,  great  experience; 
January  placements  available. 
HELPFINDERS 
1-800-762-1762 


Deke’s  Shoe  Repair 

Shunto, 


403  W.  Bremer  »  352-6907 

We  REPAIR  all  boots  &  shoes. 
Sport  shoes  &  equipment 
Athletic  arch  supports  and  insoles. 


HOURS 

M-F  8-5:30 
Thurs  8-7 
Sat  8-1 


^  a  Sei^  and 


“T^ecvt!  ^  ^ 


Collegetowne  Plaza 
352-5605 
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Late  run  not  enough 
to  catch  Dutchmen 


BY  James  E.  Veasey 

The  Wartburg  men’s  basketball  team 
came  away  with  a  1-1  record  this  week. 

Wartburg  beat  Northwestern  64-62 
Tuesday  but  lost  a  heartbreaker  Saturday 
at  Knights  Gym  to  conference  foe  Central 
72-68. 

Northwestern  took  advantage  of  the 
Knights  long  road  trip  to  St.  Paul,  MN. 
The  Knights  started  out  slowly  but  man¬ 
aged  to  make  a  strong  comeback  and 
beat  Northwestern  64-62. 

"This  was  a  real  learning  experience 
for  us,”  Coach  Buzz  Levick  said.  "When 
you  play  on  the  road  the  object  is  to  play 
well  and  come  away  with  a  victory.” 

The  Knights  used  a  balanced  scoring 
attack  to  defeat  Northwestern.  Lance 
Haupt  and  Tom  Pickett  led  the  Knights 
with  10  points.  Doug  Hall,  Rob  Kain  and 
Matt  Leary  each  had  eight  points.  Kain 
also  pulled  down  five  rebounds. 


"I  felt  our  players  played  as  hard  as 
they  possibly  could,"  Levick  said. 

That  was  evident  Saturday  night  when 
the  Knights  played  host  to  an  experi¬ 
enced  Central  team. 

"Central  going  to  the  free-throw  line  31 
times  to  our  six  times  was  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  of  the  game,”  said  Brad 
Horstmann. 

The  Knights  shot  a  lackluster  36  per¬ 
cent  from  the  field  in  the  first  half  but 
warmed  up  in  the  second  half  and  shot 
71  percent  from  the  floor. 

Jeff  Isaacson  connected  on  seven  of 
nine  field  goal  attempts  including  two 
three  pointers. to  lead  the  Knights  with  18 
points.  Haupt  had  17  points  and  nine 
rebounds  and  Doug  Hall  chipped  in  eight 
points  in  the  Knights  losing  effort. 

The  Knights  will  compete  in  the 
Elmurst  Tourney  on  Dec.  29-31. 


REBOUNCV-  Tom  Pickett  grabs  the  rebound  over 
two  Central  defenders.  Photo  by  Ryan  Gutz. 


WRESTUNG: 

Saturday,  Dec.  28,  Midwest  Champi¬ 
onships,  at  Des  Moines 

Saturday,  Jan.  4,  Simpson  Quad,  at 
indianola 

Wednesday,  Jan.  8,  Augustana/Coe 
6  p.m. 

Saturday,  Jan.  11,  Iowa  Duals,  at 
Pella 

WOMEN’S  BASKETBALL: 


Wrestlers  finish  strong  before  break 


Friday,  Jan.  3,  at  Briar  Cliff 

Saturday,  Jaa  4,  at  Midland  Luther¬ 
an 


The  Wartburg  wrestling  squad  picked  up 
four  dual  wins  during  the  week  to  end  strong 
before  the  Christmas  Break. 

The  Knights  are  ranked  11th  in  the  nation 
and  tallied  wins  over  Monmouth  and  William 
Penn  at  Oskaloosa  Wednesday  and  St. 
Thomas  and  UW-Stout  at  St.  Paul,  MN 
Saturday. 

"We  did  well  as  a  team  at  St.  Thomas,” 
Lance  Christensen  said.  ”We  didn’t  take  a 
couple  of  first  team  wresters  and  the  back¬ 
ups  did  really  well.” 


Wartburg  stunned  UW-Stout  47-4  with 
Chris  Ristau,  Jon  Dawley  and  Christensen 
all  pinning  their  opponents.  Brian  Conway, 
Brian  Fiser,  Tom  Hogan  and  Lyndon  Van 
Raden  all  won  by  decision. 

"With  this  being  the  last  meet  before 
Christmas  Break  we  really  finished  on  a  pos¬ 
itive  note,”  Christensen  said. 

In  the  second  dual  meet  of  the  day  the 
Knights  crushed  host  St.  Thomas  31-6. 
Wrestlers  who  won  by  decision  were  Ristau, 
Fiser,  Matt  Sesker,  Hogan,  Mike  Doyle,  Van 


Raden  and  Dawley.  Overall  in  the  two  dual 
meets  Wartburg  only  lost  three  matches. 

The  Knights  will  be  wrestling  in  the 
Midwest  Championships  in  Des  Moines  Dec. 
28,  the  Simpson  Quadrangular  at  Indianola 
Jan.  4,  and  will  host  Augustana  and  Coe 
Jan.  8. 

“The  Midwest  Championships  is  an  open 
and  there  will  be  some  tough  competition 
from  Iowa  and  Iowa  State  there,” 
Christensen  said.  “It  will  be  a  good  chance 
to  wrestle  over  the  long  break.” 


Friday,  Jan.  10,  Upper  Iowa  6  p.ni 

Saturday,  Jaa  11,  Buena  Vista  6 
p.m. 

MEN’S  BASKETBALL: 

Sunday-Monday,  Dec.  28-29, 
Elmhurst  Tourney,  at  Elmhurst,  IL 


JV  cagers  have 
up-and-down  week 


BY  Greg  Collins 

The  men’s  and  women’s  JV 
basketball  teams  both  played  last 
week,  with  the  men  dropping  a 
122-89  decision  to  Chase  Auto 
Parts  Thursday  and  the  women 
losing  to  NIACC  Monday,  98-77, 
but  rebounding  Saturday  for  a  win 
over  Marshalltown  Community 
College  97-36. 

Chase  led  Wartburg  at  halftime 
68-38  and  never  looked  back,  hit¬ 
ting  the  century  mark  with  1 1 :43 
left  in  the  second  half. 

“We  got  beat  pretty  bad,  but  it 
was  a  fun  game,”  said  Ed  Veasey. 
“It  was  like  the  playground.” 


The  Lady  Knights  JV  traveled 
to  NIACC  Monday  and  were 
defeated  by  the  Trojans  98-77. 
Dawn  Keller  led  the  Wartburg 
scoring  with  22  points,  with 
Andrea  Wilt  following  close  behind 
with  20. 

Dawn  Keller  poured  in  23 
points  as  Wartburg  defeated 
Marshalltown  97-36  at  home 
Saturday.  Jennifer  Burke  scored 
16  in  the  scoring  frenzy.  Erin 
Clauson  and  Andrea  Wilt  each 
had  12  and  Kenda  Quandt  round¬ 
ed  out  those  in  double  figures  with 
10. 
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220  8TH  AVE.  S.W.,  WAVERLY 
PHONE  352-4286 


Monday,  Jan.  6,  at  Clarke 


Friday,  Jan.  10,  Upper  Iowa  8  p.m. 
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Study  Break  Special 
$8.99 

Get  a  medium  pizza  with  up  to  four  delicious  toppings 
for  just  $8.99.  Purchase  another  for  only  $3.99. 

No  other  coupons  or  offers  apply.  Customer  pays  sales  tax.  Limited  time  offer. 


Do  You  Want  VISA  &  MasterCard  Credit  Cards? 


Now  you  can  have  two  of  the  most  recognized  and 
accepted  credit  cards  In  the  world...Vlsa®  and  MasterCard® 
credit  cards..."ln  your  name."  EVEN  IF  YOU  ARE  NEW  IN 
CREDIT  or  HAVE  BEEN  TURNED  DOWN  BEFORE! 

VISA®  and  MasterCard®  the  credit  cards  you 
deserve  and  need  for—  ID— BOOKS— DEPARTMENT 
STORES-TUITION— ENTERTAINM  EFTT— 
EMERGENCY  CASH— TICKETS— RESTAURANTS— 
HOTELS— MOTELS— GAS— CAR  RENTALS— 
REPAIRS— AND  TO  BUILD  YOUR  CREDIT  RATING! 


Approval  absolutfely  guaranteed  so 


MAIL  THIS  NO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY 


STUDENT  SERVICES. PO  BOX  2596.HaLYyD0D.FL  55022 
YES!  l  want  VISA® /MASTERCAFID®  Credit 

Caida  EfKlosed  Hnd  $15  which  Is  100%  refundable  If  not 
approved  iininedlatety. 

NAME  _ 


ADDRESS 
CITY  _ 


PHONE 


STATE  _  ZIP 
.  S.S.» _ 


SIGNATLJRE 


NOTE  MastcrCaftl  Is  a  in^steird  trademark  of  MasterCard  IntemaliormL  IrK 

Visa  Is  a  rrglstcred  traderTark  oT  USA.  Inc.  and  VISA  IntemaUor^ 


Services  Assoclatloa 


100%  GUARANTEED! 


GUARANTEECN 

VISA/MASTERCARO 

CUANANTCEO  issue 
0«  MONCV  SACK 
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International  enjoys  host  family 


BY  Cameron  Hanson 

This  holiday  break,  Mahbubul  “Punno’  Haq,  '95,  an 
international  student  from  Bangladesh,  hopes  he  will  be 
bucking  snowdrifts  at  Ron  and  Sandy  Lebek’s  farm  in 
Clarksville  with  one  of  their  snowmobiles. 

Haq,  whose  first  experience  with  snow  came  at  the 
end  of  October  this  year,  will  have  to  persevere  the  cold 
winds  of  Iowa,  if  he  still  wants  to  ride  snowmobile  this 
break. 

'The  lowest  temperature  in  Bangladesh  is  about  75 
degrees,  so  the  snow  is  something  I’ve  never  seen 
before,"  Haq  said.  The  wind  chill  here  is  very  bad  too." 

The  Lebeks  are  Haq’s  host  family,  assigned  to  him  by 
Dorothy  Diers,  international  programs  secretary  and 
director  of  the  host  family  program. 

They  are  one  of  the  50  host  families  found  for  the  50 
new  international  students  this  year  on  campus. 

Diers  thinks  that  it  is  “a  credit  to  the  Waverly  commu¬ 
nity  that  I  could  find  a  host  family  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time." 

Families  have  been  providing  for  each  student  a 
‘home  away  from  homo"  for  about  20  years  when  the 
program  started  on  campus.  At  that  time  there  wore  only 
eight  or  10  international  students. 

“Now,  there  are  104  International  Students  on  cam¬ 
pus  and  to  find  a  host  family  for  all  of  them  is  really 
remarkable,"  Diers  said.  There  is  tremendous  participa¬ 
tion.  The  Lebeks,  in  their  second  vear  as  a  host  family. 


CHILLIN’  IN  BUHR  LOUNGE— Mahbubul  “Punno” 
Haq,  ’95,  will  be  heading  over  to  his  host  family  for 
the  holiday.  Haq  Is  from  Bangladesh  so  he  is  looking 
forward  to  snomoblling  at  the  Lebeks. 


are  a  prime  example  of  this." 

About  mid-October,  the  Lebeks  celebrated  their  10th 
anniversary  together  by  having  a  barn  dance.  While  the 
barn  was  all  decked  out.  they  decided  to  invite  the  inter¬ 
national  students  over  for  a  barn  dance  and  hay  ride. 

“There  were  about  50  international  students  out  for 
the  barn  dance."  Ron  said.  "I  told  them  to  make  sure  that 
they  brought  some  of  their  music  from  their  native  coun¬ 
tries  that  we  could  play  and  dance  to.  I  didn't  think  they 
would  like  listening  to  my  country  tapes." 

Ron  was  right.  Haq  didn’t  like  his  musical  tastes,  The 
Lebeks  did  try  to  dance  to  the  other  kinds  of  music. 

“We  all  got  into  a  huge  circle,  and  each  was  given  a 
couple  of  seconds  to  dance  in  the  middle,  including  my 
wife  and  I,"  Ron  said. 

One  requirement  Diers  has  for  the  host  family  if  they 
are  not  going  to  be  around  tor  Christmas  is  that  they 
“pay  attention  to  them  at  other  times." 

The  Lebeks  satisfy  Diers'  criteria  twofold:  first  with  the 
dance,  and  second,  with  an  invitation. 

“We’re  plcinning  on  having  Haq  and  Kashif  Ibad  [their 
other  student]  over  for  Christmas."  Ron  said.  “Wo  sent 
them  a  Thanksgiving  card  and  told  them  about  our 
plans.” 

Diers  thinks  that  it  is  important  to  note  that  for  some 
international  students  “Christmas  is  not  meaningful. 
Since  most  of  the  international  students  are  not 
Christian,  I  prefer  to  use  'holidays’  when  referring  to  the 
break  to  be  more  inclusive." 

While  Haq  is  Muslim,  he  still  understands  the 
Christmas  tradition.  He  has  friends  back  home  in 
Bangladesh  who  are  Christian  with  whom  he  parties 
when  they  celebrate  Christmas. 

He  understands  the  tradition  of  the  holiday  but  not 
another  aspect  of  it. 

“I’ve  never  experienced  giving  gifts  for  Christmas 
before  so  I  don’t  know  what  to  give  the  Lebeks." 

One  Japanese  girl,  a  Buddhist,  will  also  be  spending 
Christmas  brecik  with  the  Lebeks  cind  understands  fully 
the  tradition. 

“She  said  that  she  didn’t  mind  being  a  Christian 
around  Christmas,  so  she  could  receive  gifts,"  Ron  said. 

One  Christmas  tradition  Haq  will  have  to  get  used  to 
is  the  food. 

“I  don’t  like  American  food  except  for  hamburgers  and 
fries,  which  I’ve  had  back  home,"  he  said. 

Their  taste  in  food  is  just  one  of  the  many  things  the 
Lebeks  have  learned  about  Haq  and  Kashif.  and  they 
accredit  that  to  their  maturity. 

“We’ve  had  high  school  exchange  students  over 
before,"  Ron  said,  “but  it  just  seems  that  the  college 
international  students  are  more  mature." 

“But  you  have  to  ask  the  question  of  who  benefits 
more — the  student  or  the  host  family,"  Diers  said.  “The 
host  family  often  learns  more  about  the  student’s  culture 
than  by  touring  the  student’s  country.  They  get  right 
down  to  the  personal  side  of  the  student." 

Haq,  however,  doesn’t  think  that  he  and  the  Lebeks 
are  that  close  yet. 

“I  am  not  as  free  to  talk  with  them  about  anything  I 
want  as  I  am  with  my  parents  back  home,"  he  said.  “I 
respect  [the  Lebeks).  They  are  somewhat  like  a  second 


family  to  me.“ 

Some  international  students  don’t  like  to  think  like 
this,  though. 

"Some  kids  don’t  want  to  get  too  dependent  on  their 
host  family,"  Diers  said.  "It  shows  that  they  are  not  able 
to  live  on  their  own  away  from  their  real  family." 

“The  Lebeks  are  a  normal  American  family  and  love 
each  other  very  much.  They  have  very  good  children." 

According  to  Ron,  their  whole  family  has  liked  Haq 
and  Kashif  and  the  other  international  students  they’ve 
hosted. 

“I  think  that  for  the  international  student,  his/her  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  host  family  will  be  the  most  memorable 
experience  they  will  have  had  in  college,"  Dorothy  said. 

The  student  experiences  how  his/her  host  family  lives 
also. 

The  life  on  their  farm,  however,  is  not  as  fast  as  life 
back  home  in  Dhaka,"  Haq  said. 

One  experience  Haq  will  probably  remember  is  trying 
to  figure  out  how  one  of  the  Lebek’s  cats  walks. 

"[The  cat]  only  has  three  legs."  he  said.  “I  just  don’t 
get  it.” 

Part  of  this  farm  life  is  doing  the  chores,  which  Ron 
lets  Haq  and  Kashif  help  '*rith. 

"I  let  them  help  me  with  the  chores,"  Ron  said.  They 
were  certainly  good  around  the  animals.  I  haven’t  had 
any  problems  yet." 

At  the  barn  dance,  the  Lebeks  had  an  "animal 
parade."  where  they  displayed  the  various  animals  they 
had  on  their  farm. 

"We  brought  a  rabbit,  a  goat,  cats,  dogs  and  a  horse," 
Ron  said.  They  all  seemed  comfortable  around  the  ani¬ 
mals." 

Haq  likes  the  animals  as  well. 

"I  am  very  comfortable  around  the  animals  at  their 
farm,  especially  the  ducks,"  he  said. 

Haq  likes  where  they  live,  even  though  it  is  not  in  the 
city. 

"I  like  [their  farm]  very  much,"  he  said.  "I  can  see  the 
sunset  on  the  backside  of  their  house  where  no  hills  dis¬ 
tract  the  beauty  of  the  sunset." 

It  seems  that  Haq  and  the  Lebeks  are  on  their  way  to 
a  lasting  relationship. 

According  to  Diers,  some  of  the  relationships  between 
the  host  family  and  student  are  "intense"  and  others  are 
"casual." 

For  some  families,  there  is  a  grieving  period  after  the 
student  departs  from  his/her  host  family. 

"Last  September.  I  contacted  a  host  family  that  had 
been  reliable  in  the  past  about  hosting  a  student,"  Diers 
said.  "As  it  turned  out,  they  had  become  so  close  to  their 
previous  international  student  that  they  needed  time  to 
grieve  before  they  hosted  another  student.  It  was  for  the 
better." 

Some  of  the  host  families  do  not  have  children  living 
at  home  so  international  students  fill  the  gap  left  by  their 
offspring. 

"In  fact,  one  lady  was  willing  to  host  an  international 
student.. .if  the  student  wanted  a  grandmother,"  Diers 
said, 

In  the  end,  everyone  involved  in  the  host  program  will 
have  to  agree  with  Haq;  "I  think  it  is  a  really  good  pro¬ 
gram." 


Kwanzaa  provides  another  holiday  tradition 


Nguzo  Saba 

Seven  Principles  of  Kwanzaa 

Umoja 

unity 

Kujichagulia 

self-determination 

Ujima 

collective  work  and 

UJamaa 

responsibility 
coopertive  economics 

Nia 

purpose 

Kuumba 

creativity 

imani 

faith 

BY  Cameron  Hanson 

'Tis  another  reason  for  African- 
Americans  to  be  jolly  this  holiday  season. 

While  it  is  not  a  religious  holiday. 
Kwanzaa  is  still  celebrated  the  day  after 
Christmas,  Dec.  26.  and  lasts  for  seven 
days. 

Kwanzaa  is  an  African-American  holi¬ 
day  based  on  the  traditional  African  festi¬ 
val  of  the  harvest  of  the  first  crops.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Swahili  phrase 
matunda  ya  kwanza,  which  means  “first 
fruits"  in  the  East  African  language. 

The  celebration  started  in  the  United 
States  in  1966  by  M.  Ron  Karenga,  a 
professor  of  Pan-African  studies  and  a 
black  cultural  leader. 

According  to  Rochelle  Rowan,  director 
of  student  minority  programs,  people  cel¬ 
ebrate  Kwanzaa  in  different  ways. 

Kwanzaa  is  observed  to  avoid  com¬ 
mercialization  of  Christmas  traditions.  Its 
observance  is  also  optional. 

“Mostly,  it  is  a  big  celebration  where 
[African-Americans]  get  in  full  traditional 
dress,  listen  to  native  African  music  and 
dance.  It  is  just  a  time  to  get  together,' 
Rowan  said. 

Members  of  many  families  exchange 
gifts,  some  of  which  are  homemade. 

The  holiday  centers  around  the  Nguzo 
Saba,  the  seven  principles  of  culture 


adopted  by  Karenga. 

“The  families  gather  together  each 
night  to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  day 
and  see  how  this  principle  can  be  tied 
into  everyday  life,  just  as  native  Africans 
do.  A  candle  is  lit  each  day  for  the  corre¬ 
lating  principle,"  Rowan  said. 

In  this  practice,  Kwanzaa  combines 
tradittonal  African  practices  with  African- 
American  cispirations  and  ideals. 

On  the  last  night,  the  community  of 
African-Americans  gathers  for  a  feast 
called  Karamu.  A  typical  Karamu  features 
traditional  African  food,  ceremonies  hon 


oring  their  ancestors,  assessments  of  the 
old  year  and  commitments  for  the  new. 
As  throughout  the  holiday,  there  are  also 
performances,  music  and  dancing. 

'This  is  also  the  first  year  to  publicize 
[Kwanzaa]  on  campus,"  Rowan  said. 

A  display  of  African/Kwanzaa  memo¬ 
rabilia  is  in  the  case  by  the  international 
center  in  Buhr  Lounge. 

While  Kwanzaa  has  been  celebrated 
in  America  since  1966,  it  has  always 
been  celebrated  in  Africa. 

The  festival  of  the  first  fruits  is  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  Africa,  but  the  name  of 


the  holiday  only  differs  due  to  the  varying 
languages. 

In  Tonata  Shimi’s  homeland  of 
Namibia,  the  festival  is  referred  to  as 
Egaganeno,  which  means  “time  of  unity 
and  brotherhood”  in  his  native,  Dutch 
African  language. 

“Kwanzaa  is  a  time  to  reinforce  family 
bonds.  It  is  like  a  family  reunion,”  Shimi, 
'94,  said. 

The  distance  families  travel  definitely 
symbolizes  the  family  bonds. 

“It  is  the  younger  relatives’  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  get  the  elders  home  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion,”  Shimi  said.  “My  family  must  travel 
500  miles  to  get  to  my  uncle’s  and  grand¬ 
mother’s. 

“We  stay  all  seven  days,  where  each 
morning  is  begun  by  normal  chores.  You 
don’t  concern  yourself  with  other  things, 
but  the  activities  you  do  participate  in 
must  be  based  on  the  principles." 

Kwanzaa  is  celebrated  in  the  big  cities 
of  Africa  as  well  as  the  small  villages. 

Part  of  this  celebration  is  dancing,  eat¬ 
ing  and  exchanging  gifts. 

“We  also  drink  Ontaka,  a  traditional 
homemade  beer  without  the  alcohol,” 
Shimi  said. 

Shimi  will  be  celebrating  Kwanzaa 
with  some  African-Americans  over  break. 


